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The Applicatio-n of Communication Resources f • ■ 

, to ProBlems of Social 'Significance « 

• This research sougrtt to - identify problems which threaten 
the. well-being of human society and to discover ' specif ic 

• resources that an ^academic discipline could contribute toward • 
the solution of such problems. Mote specifically, the study 
attempted to deterMne which contemporary, and future, societal! 
problems, are amenable to treatment and/or ultimate solution 
with the assistance of the communication field's resources ''\ 

i)uring the late sixties, the. social reflevance movement' 
in speech communication challenged the field to look for ways 
to apply its research, and instruction to' the problems of J 
contemporary society,. However, th^ scale and complexity of 
soc^tal -problems are such that appiication ca;^not "be mide ' 
without comprehensive planning and on-goirtg -research. The 

■^urgency to respond to/this situation, in a f-as'hion that would 
combiae exploratory re^se^cK and . inveatiye planniiig., provided 
th-e impetus foi^ this study^ ' • 

The prim^ary r'esearch question under cons idei^at'lon was: * 

Upon which priority societal pi^blems can the communication 
rield focus I't* -resources? s 

In order- to answer this question, s everai ^/nves tigati ve- 'ques ti ons 
were posed which, in addition to organizijAg each phase of the 
.inquiry, directed a search for: (1) ' the ' soci al . s.cience rationale 
for societal problem res.0S^jjih f Vidence for previous, analyses 



of^sdcietal problems , ' and (-^3) ;a determinatioi] the Delphi 
method's utility for accomplishing the study's objectives. 

^Guided *by* the tnf-onnat ion generated by ^hese preliminary in- 
quiries, i a setjof procedur^es were devised and implemented to* ' 
answer the refining investigative questions, and coiiSequeatly , 
the research (|[uestion. The -Delphi method, an iterative prOced-/ 
ute for th^ s^stejn^tic solicitation arid collation of opinion, 
provided the f rajifework .f or the erxecution of these procedures 
and an umbrella-like mechanism under whi'ch two additional / 
techniques (Nominal Groiip Technique was used for" selecting the 
respondent gtoup 'aad Cj-oss -Impact Analysis, for examining inter- 
actions among high priority . problems) could be used. 

In the^ next few pages I will review and discuss the find- 
ings of the investigative questions in order to provide a- 

'thorough sufhjnary of each phase of the study. The ' f^rst question 

is concerned with the legitimacy of societal problem , res earch 

in^ the social sciences and asks: "% 

1.. Have the social sciences, and. particularly communi- . ' 
cation,' prpvided a rationale for societal problem 
research? , > . , . 

My survey of the social sciences-. selectively focused on disci'- 
plmes whose, TxasiQ research stance was beginning to^ s^hift toward 
applied research. • At national level-s, socTet^l* problem jresearch 
was perceived' to be an important academic pursuit, ^his. was 
supported by evidence of increased federal funding pver the last; 
few yd%rs a}ld »by statements of encouragem"ent* f rom prestigious » 
prof essipnall organizations . At the disciplinary level, fields 

4 

such as psychology, -political science; "and communication have 



reinforced the notion that their members should be sejsking , * 

' . ^ • 

the causes- for social ills not merely doctotin^ the^ symp/toms . 
This pronouncement- has been communicated in articles, conven-".., 
tion proTgrams, and keynote addresses. .In particular, the comniun- 
ication /ield has gently chided its scholars for not devoting 
suffibient effort to press ing* social* problems and has stressed, 

but not mandated, the impo!rtance of designing and, executing 

s ' 

research dealing 'with discipline-related aspects of spgietal 

% ' ' \ - . 

problems-. Beyond advocating the need for problem- focused - ^ 
research, there was little found iji the way of actual research 
activity, in any of the fields surveyed. This Situation was 
welcomed 4s a unique opportunity- prom, the examination of 
this topic, I concluded that the communication discipline had 
demonstrated interest and'rqsponsiveness to social issues - 
whi/ch might*manifest itself in a willingness to participate in 
exploratory ' research, . : ' 

Once it was apparent that a rationale existed, the next 

/ ^ ^ 

step was to 'search for -the contribtit ioljs of previous researchers 

f ^ 

to this problem. The question which acfdressed this issue wasr^: 

2, Is there evidence of previous efforts to. analyze 
. contemporary and futu:^e/ societal problems system^ 
atically?C . \ ^ 

Systematic attempts to identify ..and analyze sociietal problems 

were found to* be in an earjy stage of development with the 

majority of studies bccuring during the last five to seven 

years, • Some of the studies reviewed were not strictly* systematic 



in that they did "not lend thems-elves to replication; yet, 
among this 'gro<ip were highly rrespected- writers (e.g., Piatt, 
1969 , 1972) .who had. a tremendous -influence on the study of 
societal problems-. Several findings from this inquiry were " 

'especially fruitful for the present investigation: (l)*The 
lack of emphasis on solutions for' societal problems created 
Another reason for conducting this study and, more importantly, 
provided greater flexibility in de'signing a. procedure f or • 
gathering information on resources; (2) The problems^^dentif ied 
by previotis researchers constituted a valuable cbtnp^ndium of 
issues for use in pr^formulating a problem inventory (to be 
used later in primary data collection) ; (3) ^he McHale survey 
(Streatf^ild, 1974^, which shoWeti that the ability to recognize 
priority^ socfetaj. problems transcends disciplinary interests, 
was accept,ed as ample justification for asking communication 
scholars to analyze problems outside their primary area of ■ 

.expertise; and (4) Althdugh previous res'earchers acknowledged 

that standardized probijpm search methodology did not exist, 

the Delphi method had been emploVed with enough success to 

warrant its tentative • con^iderati^ fgause in this intesti- 

gation.' ^ ■ > . ■ - ' • 

*■ * . • ' 

The third 'question reviewed various . aspects of Delphi in 

> ' ^' " 

torder to answer the question: 

3. Is Delphi a.suitable ntethbd for accomplishing the 
objectives of this research? » ' 

An insi€rpth 'examination of ''the Delphi; method reveale<i several 

got)d reasons for using.it. Among these wer^ Delprhi's value^ln 

eliciting an(f collatings human judgement on issues; where hard 



'data is. unavailable, too costly to obtain, or when various 
logistical, problem-specific, or respondent-(4riented factors 
inhibit the use of ' conven^t ional group methods. A comparison 
of .Delphi- with other methods was ma,de ancT its advantages as 
a^ planning ins t rumen t and its. superiority for eliciting and 
processing inf o?mation>,were ^app'arent . After reviewing several 

0 

methodological limitations and cofi's iderat ing the available 
critical literature', it remained giear that Delphi had sufficient 
power and efficiency to accommodate the objectives of this 
study. , ' • . • 

Based on these findings and the related Delphi literature, 

r 

a .modified Policy DelpHi (Turoff, 1975) was devised, ''The 

design xrpnsistqd of three iterations and incorporated the 

essential features of anonymity, controlled feedba-ck, and 

statistical group .response , Nominees for the Delphi respondent 

group were generated by means Sf. the Nominal Group Technique 

(Delbecq, Van de Ven, § Gustafsorl, 1975). The Nominal, Group, • 

composed of the dissertation committee and me, generated 114 

names of prominent commtmication scholars that met five ,criteria- 

descriptions of a future -oriented, global m.ind-set--and then 

reduced this number ^to 45 ^through a voting p;*oces». . Thif'ty- 

three individuals agrered to participate in the study (see Delphi 

Respondent (Troup, Appendix A). ^ \ 

. The fourth investigative question xas directed to the 

respondents 'and asked: ^ • . 

4. Which societal problenis ^e perceived as having a 
high priority? — ^ 



Two iterations*^ of. '-the Delphi >rere* neceSsary to complete, this \ * 
inquiry/ The objective of the 'first iteration was to^repare ^ 
a comprehensive inventory of -societal probleitis , To accomplish' 
this,^a pTef ormulat$d list of'ptoblems, derived -^om the review^ 
of literature, was used as'a stimulus for comments , revisions , 
and ^additions from the respondents. The compiled returns from* 
884 of the respondent group produced 120 societal problems 
(^roughly twice as many as the pref ormulated list). In the 
second iteration, the refined inventory was sent back to the 
respondents to be prioritized. Since the number of problems 
was too large to rank o)?der, a 5-point importance "Scale was 
employed to fate each problem. The results tabulated from a 

w * 

911 return, revealed 19 priority problems, W;th one possible 
exce^.tion * these, problems were similar to those found by other 
researchers, e,g,, the McHale surygy (S trejtt f eild^ 1974), NI'CB - 
(Linstone § Turoff, 1975), and'the Stanford study, (Markley, 
Curry, 5 Rink, 1971), The exception centered on what seemed to 
be •a preoccupation with "Armageddon- type" ' problems : 7 of the 
19 problems wereHrelated to warfare and destruction. This 
finding may be a function of the way the -problems were stated, 
or that|)more problems of this kind*exist, or both. One respondent 
remarked that these findings sugoes't that "the 'prprtinent' people> 
in speech communication are allMutiful readers of the national 

press," The issue of whether the national press (or the world 

' • 1 ^. . 

press, for that matter) creates or simply reflects pejrceptions 

qf priority problems is tangential t o >:this , s tudy . What is 

I 



sj/gnif icant , however, is that the data* confirms • McHale ' s 
thesis, tnat perCeprtions x)£ world p'riorit-ies' are* beginning 
to transcend specialized/ fields^^ o£ 3t^'dy and local-national 
.interests, ^ \ N 

- ■ •■ •■ I ■ • 

The fifth and six^th investigative «*^qii,estions wer^ exam- 

ined by means "of the third round questionnaire • (There was 

a 70% response rate for this roiiTid.) • Because ^these two • 

• ^ ^ ' ' i. ' 

ii^uiries «were potentially complex arid time 'consuming^ bnly * 

the top nine priority prbblems were addresseos: pptgntial . f^r 

mass destruction , (nuclear weapons access and control, water 

pollution, malnutrition and famine, alternatives to fossil 

fuels, worldwide arm'amenjts grow^, unemployment inflation , 

and air pollution. Using these problems as foci, the fifth 

question was concerned w-ith the way in whi'ch prioi>ities are - 

determined: » ' ' 

5. Are priority assessments changed when problems are 
viewed inte!rdependent ly instead of independently? 

In past studies, rejspondents have noted that the dynamic be- 
havior 0^ societal problems is not adequately accounted for 
b/jpriority ratings or rankings. The-world modelling litera- 
ture also dperates . f rom this premise. If it'was possible to 
secure an appjroximation of the problems* systemic and inter- 
active behavior without sophisticated Simulation techniques,^ 
I^^ought*i*t was worth exploring. The search for a means of 
attaining this objective insulted in an adaption. of cross - 
impact analysis (Ralph, 1971; Enzer, 1970 ; Gorden 5* Hayward', 
1968 ; Kane, 19^72). A t^omputer program was also prepared to 
profile the increases and decreases in seriousness that occur 



* J in a problem ' complex when one problem hypotheticallv reacheis 

(^ri'sis proportions^ A matxix was produce'd *by the p:^<)gram 

:to portray -the respondent's' impressions^ of paired problem 

•interactions (see ''Appendix B) under the 'hypothesized conditions 

Me^n interaction scores were then computed across rrows of the 

jmatrix to create a composite impact value for each problem, 

; From these values, problems with immense potential to impair 

' other issues could be identifiel. In Table 1 you will note 
'\ ; . * - 

that by correlating the rankings of the compos.ite impacts with 

the ranked priori t^^atings from the second round, it was 

: % ^ ' ^ 

discovered that/the respondents* notions of priority hot only 

changed f roiii- the original^ ratings but .there was also no rela- 

tionship ^jBetween the results of the two forms 'of assessment 

f * ' i 

(^"s = -447, NS^>.05), Although cross - impact analysis clearly 



\ 



Insert Tabl*e 1 about here 

causes* the respondent to' think through the various aspects,"* 
effects; and' implications of a problem and assists in the 
recognition of unique problein behaviors, the manner in which 
this inquiry was .conducted did not permit sufficient control 
to adequately test both forms of assessment. For example, the 
specified conditions for impact w^re hypothetical, the same 
respondents sequentially perft>rmed both analyses, and^ther^ 
was a limited jiumber of problems to maiyLpu],ate., Nonetheless, 
I believe that this finding is worthy of further investigation. 

The last question, by employing the findings of the second , 
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iter^'1;ion, sought to gather the ^.remaining information needed 

to satisfy the research question: . - 

*o'. Does the communicatio-n field have current or 
,fu*ture Tesources which can be applied toward 
\ ' the Solution' of priority problems? 

The, resource formulation section of the^ujls^tionnaire had a 

simple- des igh: • the respondent was asked to match candidate 

rQ.-sources with* pjiori^tj" problems. - The materials were prepared 

in tabular form as shown in Figure^ 1; Respondents were pro- 



Insert Figure* 1 about^here 

vided with iwl^overview of the tasl^ ai|d jn^ure of resources;.. 
This wa-s followed' by a set of gu.idelines to assist?^hem in 
nominating resources. They were then asked to deal with problems 
about which they telt most lyiowledgeable . ^ It was suggested that 
candidate resources might be thought, of as "falling under two 
different source categories: (1) the conventional wisdom of 

< 

th^ field, e.g., conversations with colleagues, discussions at. 

? • , * ' ^ 

professional njeetings, the literature, 'and the like; and 

(2) ideas new to tjie respondents, i.-e., ideas they had never 

hear/d before or ''far out''- - imag-inative and ' uniquely, creative- - % 

applications. The responden^ts were also to indicate -which of 

their candidate resources were currently available and which 

were likely to become available in the future. Finally, they' 

were to briefly stat^^he relationship between thei re^source 

and the problem, e.g., to Which aspect of the problem does the ^ 

resource apply and how? 

\ * 11 / ' 



'^^'^> 'v" Several interesting results, were pr©duced: the field 
> * . »* 

dqe:s indeed h^ve current and future resources that can-be* ' ' • 
'apR^ied to each priority prbjblem and tesourqe^ W>iic^ are-gen- 
>^:>tTaYly useful formal 1 'of ' them. ' Mditionilly, the system' 
. by which the resources were Ct^sifiqd expose^ ^ome is^tatis- 

ticatly s^-gnificant differences be,tween the current and future 
^ availability of - resources* and the sources of ideas from which 
the resources were generated.' The data pointed to the ""con- 
.clusidn that over 50% of the resources -that oUr field >as to* \ 
offer for priority problems are* now available and Based upon 



tip .conventional wisdom of the field. ' In contrSst," the next 
^largest conc^n.tration of resources, approximately 40%, are yet 
to be develfdpecf and will 'liot -be^ available fot. some' Vime.^TH^ 
remaining 101 were permutations of the above categories. / 

_ Table 2 extends the analysis of s oUrces* of resource ideas/ 
availability in s*howing a further "delinq:^ti-on%y problem. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



/ 

/ 



^The remainder of this paper is> devoted t^u^^re presentation 
of ^indjLvid'uai.- resources for each problem area/ The resources - 
displayed in Tables 3 through 9 were arrange^^, whe^e- possible , 
to shd^ similarity of theme however , ^ qualitative evaluation 
shertild not be construed .froin^ the . order . ^ The r>eader will ^l?o * 
na.te th^t some resourc-es of the "new, future" . genre do hot 
, appear >o be indigenous to the discipline. ' However, s^nce. 
their acceptance and iipplementation i^tould likely require the 
knowledge and ab^ities offered, by the field, it was coivsidered 
inappropriate to. exclude them from the compilation. 



Thes'e tables als.O represent the product of this study in 
that they are the ^yntJiesis of the re,spondents ' perceptions « ^ 
of problenir ^imporiance* and the susceptibility of. various problem^, ^ 
to Efforts by members of our field, 

J ^ - , , ^. . , ^ 

Tnsert Tables 3-9 "about fiere 




Like. most^e^ard^lMRJfcearch', thi-^ Study' aspired to' 
'the goal of developing .potentially fruitful and more; theoretical ly 
sound .avenue's fox further research, 'To a. g^eat extent the * goal ' 
was. realized in the outlpn^ of resources^ and applications' 
presented' in Tables' S Ith^ough 9.* As a-modest "map- of the fronts", 
• this classification d/oes no.t provide the "hundreds of thousands" 
of iifnplicat^ns for urgent studies that ^att (1972> Vontj(|||p 
are ^needed Jfof -all the science^, but it does propose numerous . '* 
.opportunities^ for -the fie^d of communication. 

^To implement this^studyJs conclusions, it* will be vital to 
discover the available delivery sys tems\ 'xieployment >mechanisms, 
or interface structu^res necessary to transform ideas into action. 
This will' necessitate a ?iif f erent- kind of resource investigation. * 
Moreover ,• the present study' hag^made only. the first step in.r>. '--v 
resource analysis'. It 'would. Ke^proSucrtive to evaliiat^ quaT^tatlve 
differences .am^g/ the field's resources: WhiQh, 'for , example , -» 
. have the greatest potential^ for major brpajcthroughs? ' Which will 
'generate the greatest ameliorative p^eveutive , or cqmpensatory 
effects? Under. what conditions? Which futiare -yillBOurces will ' 
require the most^Jime, effort*, or. cost in NcjM^Iopment? How can • 



we^ estimate l^eir payoffs in advance. Answers to these questions 
are essehtial- to -any concer.ted atta^ik pn the pressing issues of 
our day. ' - 
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Table 1 " ' , 
Problem Rankiags from Rating and Cross -Im{5act Asses, sments 



\ 



Rankings from * , . Rankiiigs from 
Importaijce #> Composite 
Rating ^ Cross -Impacts 







rTOuXem 

/ ' 


X 


Rank 


Impact ^ ' 


Rank 




• 


1. 


Potential for^a^s destruction 
(regional ape global) 


^ 4-, 67 


1 




6 


• 




^ 7 


Nuclear/veapons : ' control by 
goveoments ; potential access 
by small groig33 and 
- inaiVTauai s 


4.60 


2 


* 

.77- 

r 


8 ■ 


• 


/ 

/ ■ 

/ 


5. 


Water pollution 


4 '.40 


5 


.64 


9 




4. 


' Malnutrition sSid famine 
(agricuLltural production; 
food storage -distribution; 
food surpluses) ^ j 


4.37 


4 






1 




. 5 . 


.Alternatives to fossil fuels ♦ 


4.37- 


5 ^ 


- .'.99 


2 






6. 


Grpwth of armaments 

woridv^de ' ,^ 


4.33 




l.IO • 


•1 








Unemployfient 


' 4. "3-3 


-T 

/ H 


.75 


z 




■■% 


3. 


Inflation . * ' . 


♦i.27. 


^ 3 / 






f 




9. 


Air p'^llution 


4.23 


9 




5 

V 


/ 4 


















\ 










■ -X 

s 


/ 


■ ^ 
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Table 2 

S 

, Observed Joint and Nlirginal frequencies of 
Resources and Their Availability far Specific ^ Problerns 



Prioj-ily 

Sources\ Problems 
of Re- 
source 
Ideas by 
Availability 



I O ^ 



-3 C 

C O 

r3 



> o 



a 

I. 
o 



i V 

1 "^"^ 


- 

7 ' 


4 




3 


y 2 


32 , 


' 2 


1 


0- 


' 0 


1 


0 . 


' 4 


-IT 

0 


1 

1 - 


"0 


1 


0 


0 ' 


2* • 



mventional 
Wisdoin/ 
Available 



-onventional 
'.Visdom/ 
Future - 





Xew Idea/ 
Available 



>;ew Idea:/ 
Furore 



.21 



Marginal 








• 








Probleri 


20' ■ 


12 


s . 


'3 


7. 


4 


59 ' 


Distribution 
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' \TabIe 3 

r^ Hi m cation Resources for All Priority Problew y 



DenvaCion of Resourct 



r 



JO 



tiooAl Nisdn 

Of Field . 



A\nultbility* ReUtioci to Problem/Application 



Co—Lgiicit^flp experts witK 
)powIedge WL abilities in; 
. Conflict Reso^utioo/, 

M^gcn^t \ 
»' Negotiation * • * . " 
Persuasidn • i* 

Political Co^Buucation*^ 
Group* ^ jOrganiLktional 
Coonuilicat^pn/ 
'Pecxsion Maxing " 
^Diffusion of Innpvatioris/ 
,InfonnatitJn,'' ^ • 
I/itercul^utal ((Jross- 
•,artJ Subculfcrai^^Coa-^ 
sunicatign > ^ 
(Ptobing for causes*^ 
" 'solyttons to^problVa? 




* Usu>g our knpjUedge of 

peritaasion tq >ielp gdo^* 
^ peopr^U.or those we be- 
/ liew to be. good and 
' able) get eledM to 
\ Mjot ptflitil^lffice 



Politicizatidri 6f rht 

' fj^id- ; »^ ' ' ' 

A ph>gi3a'^ develop 
and/or P^??st meth- 
ods fo^^'cufiksion of^ 
liV^ation^/infor- 
mtion* , • " 



A' 



.V. 



C( wuruc^tion knowledge and the whole 
reflective thinking, problea^solvij^ 

.proems is fin&aniental'^ to the resolu- 
tion of urgjent social cohcems; biowl- 
eUge in these areas could be utilized 

'by govorraKnt, nilitaryv industry, and 
9ther groups, to deal with'potential 
crises. 



The greaxer'the problem, the greater 
the need for 'able leadership\ . 



IJUNroved efficiency and general ef- 
fectiveness of diffusion attenpts » 
can be obtained by using e]|[isting 
ei^}irical nethods and other re* 
sourjes po serve people that gen- 
erate infonnation ^ ckch j)robleBi. 
In cases where these individual^ be- 
lieve they are experts on coonunica- 
tion, we woukl have to show then that 
we- cculd provide a benefit that they , 
.really are not able to produce ^ea- 
selvts. , 



^ ^ ^Th< l^tti/ A indicktes that the Resource is ^ currently available; F signifies the iXkelihood of 
.tutu^ availabiUty. ♦ , • . - 

of-^the. resources j«cess/iy to* un)l^nt such ^ progrjpi are curreatly available. 



Cow^cation Resources , for Araaaents Growt^i, ' ' 
hkxilear Weapons Control, 'ind thr Potentxal for Mass Destruction / 



^ Derivation of Resource 



'ConventioR^ Wisdon 
N>f Fiel4 



New 



Availability* ' Relation to Problai/Application 



Coonunxcatian wd^^Ooi^lict 
Theory; Conflict Resolution 
TecMiques 



Ability of field to develop 
more effective 9onjflict 
re'solutidn techjuques' 



Conflict Manag( 
Techniques 



Jnptercultiirai Coflixmi 
tion principles aivd 
^strategies 



Inforaapon exchange ^ 

Theories of persuasion, 
negotiation, problea- solv- 
ing, discussion, group/* 
organizational decision- 
naking, organisational 
ccmmnication, and atti- 
tude change. ^ • 



Cultural perception 
habits 



Control of 



Tijpor 



Literature on soc*ial con- 
trol 

Instantaneous Global Telt- 
cdnnuni cat ions 



0 



A Deparbnent of Peace 
within the Office of the 
^Secretary of State 



Special information on « 
principles of popular 
coonjmcation of tech- 
nical inforaation 

Sharing goods and 
services " 

Developnent of neighbor- 
, hood organizanons 



By reducing conflict, %<ars and polit- 
ical crises that aighc lead t;o nu- 
clear utilifation can be forstalled. 
Th^ need to wmke fitematives to 
■ass destTuctiOR ytork. 
^ Ams lijutation agr eea ents . 
Nuclear 4#eapdnry is a problea because 
of Its potential for aiass destruction. 

Uenri, ispravtd, wqtc abundant, and 
nore effective techniques are needed «^ 
, to facilitate resolution'of ci^ises 
by verbfl \»eans . 

By recognizing conflict as ereieinio but 
channeling it into nonviolent outlets, 
wars may be forstalled. ' 

ProAote ^reduction of tensions; inter- 
vention an hunan. conflict; reduction, . 
of fear by promoting understanding. 

How^^lople perceive others, certain* 
•'dangers,*' etf.' 

I* 

Reduce ^fear, puuc 

Talking problerts through a6 altemi- 
tives to violence; .facilitating the 
understanding o^ problens and prono- 
tion of alternatives; searching fox 
ways of fchieving agreement; deaon- 
sttating ttle counter -productivity of 
^ mghi as a means of coping with 



* Tempering ui^midence and managing 
change; facilitating influerkce on bu- 
reaucracies. 

Surveillance of false alarms. 



Like a^ "hotline" it nay help reduce 
the possibility of * holocaust bv 
accident . ^ 

The^U.5. govempent needs an official 
organ whose respohsibility would be 
* -to explore the question of how to 
create and adAntain peace. The func- , 

of silch an agency would be to 
engkge in policy makiAg discussions 
on conditions leading to {jcaoe and 
our govemrgent's role pi creating 
' such conditions. 



Easing need for aggression. 



1 



Tabic 4 -Cent 



Dermtion Resource 
' m ' r 



Conventional Wisdon 
of Field * 



] ^ ^ ' ' 

New Availability* Relation to Problot/Application 

\ ^ 



Osgood's policy proposal: 
GradL^ Reduction* in 
Tension 

Abilities of copeunication 
theorists /scientists/ art-- 
ists to develop a "univer- 
sal or international audi- 
ence or public" through . 
aass cooBtnica^ons to 
' create near universal 
V perception of problents 

Providing ^elp to those 
\ who would artioilate the 
advantages of dialog 
over violence 



noney 



An international confer- 
ence of nuclear and nod? 
nuclear nations 



Alternatives ,to war 



The global coounity is dependent on 
the process pf coMBunication to form 
the sense coHunity; in this case, 
ccnounication of certain kinds to ao- 
tivate cooperative activity on a 
scale never Bci^^ed m the past. 



Helping to preserve the viability of 
discussion as tn alternative to 
threats and violence » 



Discussion and publication to sake 
problems a^cl ipssible solutions 
visible. . , , 

Ihc^ SALT 'talks exclude too nany coun- 
tries affected by nuclear pot^rs. 
This conference would attempt to 
discover aeans of achieving reduction 
in nuclear aiBanents. 



*Thc letter A indicates that the resource is currently available; F sWifies the likeliJ»od of 
future availability. * \ 

^Currently available for individual, group, and orgaai rational levels on society but not yet at 
the international level (per respOTidcnt). 



r 



. Table 5 

J Coonuaication Resources for tteter and Air Pollution 



Derivttion Of Resource 



' Conventional Wisdom/ 
of -Field . ^ 



New 



Availability* Relation to I>roblen/Applic:ation 



Training enviromentalists 
to become better 
persuaders 



Theories of group process- 
and leadership 



Infomtion and theo- 
ries of coaoLmcation 
in cowBunity action 



News emphasis, persuasive 
campaigns » Mvertising 
techniques 



Theories of persuasion 
and attitude change 

Theories of diffusion of 
innovation/ infonnat ion 



' Organi2atiOTal Consunicatxon 



Meetings and grot^ sessions 
involving concerned ^parties 

Better public education, 
via »orc effective con- 
BLzni cation 



Publid interest groups' 
brought to bear in or- 
der to persuade Jovtfm- 
»iient agencies (and the 
public to enact effec- 
tive legislation 

More Milanced distribu- 
tion o^ population; new 
nethods of distributing 
goods and services 



A significant i i yroveacnt in persua- 
sive ability woi^d assist in securing 
■or^ public support and lead Xo more 
pro-ehvironBental change. 

Develop leadership ixi ccoBunity 
groups (ultimately national groups) 
that know fiow to organize in an ef * 
fective way to apply political 
pressure. 

DevelopDient of connunity action; re- 
duction of jurisdictional problems, 
etc. 

Increase public awareness with conse- 
quent pressure on govemnent, busi- 
ness, and individuals for wiser con- 
servation practices. 

Efihance and facilitate changes in 
water use, treatment ^ and other 
practices. 

Need to get cooBunities, companies, 
and individuals to adopt new devices 
and procedures. 

Facilitate action within ai^ among 
public and private agencies. 



The essential relationships are power 
politics and public information/ 
persuasion. 



Reduced crowding in overpopulated 
production centers. 



V^on 



Comssion on Mater 
pollution Control 
e primary func* 
on would be to identify 
means of making the 
control of water pol- 
lution profitabye 



Contribute by finding ways of appeal- 
ting to profit motive of American 
business than to its' sense of public 
responsibility/ 



letter A indicates tha resource is currently available; Ff signifies the likelihood of 
Ifuture availability* . ■ 
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Table 6 

CcanunioatioD Resources for Malnutrition and Famine 
(A^icul^*^ production; Food Storage-Distribution; Food Surpluses) 



•Derivation of Resource 



Conventional Wisdcn 
of Field • 



Availability* Relation to Problem/Application 



^ 

ProootiOT of new health/food produc- 
tion practices; people in developod 
countries need to be moved to cjon- 
suae less; public infoination cam* 
paigns directed toward a change ir\ 
patterns of fertility; giving guid- 
ance to change agents regarding 
methods of gaining adoption of change 
in agricultural methods; and, creating 
attitudes of sharing among nations. 

Instiuaental for getting, resources to 
where they are nee de d; dissemination 
of useful information on food', etc. 

Getting food to where it is needed de- 
pends not so much on a transportation 
system as an effective conrunication 
network operating in agencies "d^rged 
with distribution (e.g. distriwion 
problems in India^ 1975). Possible 
application of ICA Connunication Audit. 



Theories of persfiCion, 
diffusion of innovatioi/ 
information; news 
SIS and advertising 
techniques 



Information theory, infor- 
mation disseoanation 



A network analysis by organ- 
izational Gcmmunication 
specialists could locate 
ani predict problems in a 
food distribution system 



/ 



People, tune, facilities 



Sophisticated comuni- 
cation networks ought 
transcend parochial ^ 
supply and demand in- 
fluences toward the 
end that production 
and delivery corild be_ 
rendered maxima) ly 
efficient. 

Information chann^s 
best -suited to influ- 
ence various producing 
and consuming units, 
individuals, etc. 



Monthly meetinss of ccn- 
luvlty regional leaders 
with consensual sugges- 
tions sent to appropriate 
government agencies 

New sources of food 



Cdntribute Xo new 
levels of production 



practices 
and 



disass 



pnbl 



Through speeches, 
ferenceSf delineate 
gest approaches. Peop^ 
ise in the specific 
to bear specific cofipe 



at vaiVing 
consim|)tion. 



ion, and con- 
em and sug^ 
e vath expert- 
pr^lem can bring 
encies . 



Some "have-not" coimtries may have 
unJoKMn sources of food. 



*The letter A indicates that the resource is currently available; F signifies the likeli>x)od of 
future availability. * « 
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Table 7 

CoHRunication Resources for Energy 
(Alternatives to Fossil hiels) 



Derivation of Resource 



Convent i3DaI Wisdon 
of Field 



New^ 



.Availability* Relation- to Problen/Application 



Persuasion theory; news 
en^ihasis, advertising 
techniques, personal 
contact Bethods and di- 
rect nail 



Development of powerful 
interest gnx^s suffi- 
cient to influence ef- 
fective legislation; 
and, equally effective 
messages directed at 
nass audiences 

An organj^zed effort by 
'legislators to encour- 
age the creation and 
production of alterna- 
tive energ)' systeas 



Creating awareness of alternatives 
and "selling" thea; selling install- 
ation and use of energy saving neth- 
ods/devices (e.g. solar technology) 



Strict enforcement of campaign expend- 
iture iaws'. would make legislators 
less dependent on oil conpanies and 
more receptive to the 'benefits of 
non- fossil sources of enprgy. 



People, problem- solving 
techniques 

Training for opinion 
leaders in discussion 
leadership, public 
speaking 

Speakers, comiunity organ- 
izations, publications, 
articles, legislative 
assemblies 



Special information 
on principles of pop- 
ular connunication of 
technical information 

Slower life style, 
fewer things 



/ 



Facilitate general understanding of 
problems and alternatives. 



Increased appreciatioi\ of "being" in- 
stead of "having." Upgrading value 
* of hunan relations. 

Interdisciplinary^ conferences to 
articulate problems. 



*The letter A indicates that the resource is currently available; F signifies the likelihood of 
future availability. 



er|c 
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' , Table 8 

Comuructtion Resources ffor Uneoploysent 



Derivation of Resource 



23* 



Conventional Wisdom 
of Field 



New 



'Availability' Relation to Problen/Application 



,^lhancenent of conmmication 
skills aiBonf unen^loyed; 
retraining for uq^roveaent 
of connunication skills and 
other skills for which 
there is demand; training 
foT jobs involving comiuni-^ 

jeation 



Connunication experts 
Theories of group process 



Rhetoric of Agitation and 
Control 



Development of new skills F 



Lack of connunication skills is a 
pervasive cause of unemployment; up- 
grading skills of the unenpl^ed. 



Skills needed but not yet part of 
^ ordinaTy training prograais. 

Development of the field of "applied 
coninunication" will create new jobs 
and will help society- in general* to 
become nore sophisticated in manag- 
ing hunan resources. 

Faciliute the development of new in- 
dustries or more jobs.* 

Induce powerful establishments to 
respond ^ social needs. 



Developed understand- 
ing of "connunicative ' 
competence" as contrasted 
to linquistic coopetence 



A group charged with the 
responsibility of find- 
ing realistic limits to 
personal indome and the 
relatiiyiship of extra- 
ordinary perscAal yvcome 
to unemploynent/inflaition 



This is a frontier today but it ap- 
pears that linguistic competence 
alone is noft enough for social ef- 
fectiveness! though what has been as- 
sumed as literac)' has been applied 
as the test of readiness for social 
functioning. 



*The letter A indicates that t)S resource is Currently available; f signifies the likelihood of 
. future availability. , • 
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.' Table 9" 

CoonLBucation Resources for Inflation ^ 



l)erivatlon of Resource 



Conventional Wisdam 
of Field 



New 



Availability* Relation to Problem/Application' 



Persuasion theory . 




A 


One^ of the aa^or 'causes of inflatKm 
is psychological; the confidence and 
belief of the public and the >haping 
, of their behavior mre critical for 
cor^trol of inflation. A neans for 
■ass influence of econoofc practices 
and economic 'negotiation. 




Knowledge of convunica- 
' tion principles fox 
dissemination of tech- 
nical infoYmation 


Fi 


' Widespread understanding of economic 
data, principles, an^ policies ar? * 
essential *to control inflation. 


Consumer organiiation 




A 






Increased appre&aticwi 
of "being" instead of 
"having" 


F 


Decreased emphasis on scarce goods. 



*The letter A indicates that the resource is currently available; F signifies the likelihood of 
future availability. 
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^ Fioure 1 • 

Fonnat/for Resource I-ornulation 



PROHLIM 



Air Pollution 



iu-souiu:iis 



. Source: conventional 
wisdom of .the field 



Source : new 
to you - 



ilow does resource relate? 



The rcs|K)nilent inserted an A or I-' in this cohaiui to indiq^4<r'tJuit the resource is currently 
available (A) or 'likely he av#i labic ' in;thc future (1')-/^ .\ • ^ 



I 
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APPENDIX A 



REim\S OF I^JDIVIDUAL RESPONDEnS 



i 



Rotund 





f 




1 


— T!^ 
2 




. Carroll C, .-\mold 


X 


X 


1 X 


>toleri K, PSsante, . . • ' 


;< 


X 


I X 1 


5ajnuei L. Becxer 






i 'X 


1 X 


r X 


Lloyd F, Bitzer ^ - ^ 


X 




1 X 


Paul H, Boase 






X 


X 


i X 


Emest G. Bormaim ^ 








I 


1 X 


Jonn W, Sqj^ers - : ' 


A 


X 1 X 


Theodore Cleven?er, Jr. 


X 


X 


1 X 


Herman Coheh 


X . 


-JU 


• Gary Cjxnkhite 


X 1 


. X 1 


Frank W \. Danes 


X 1 


X 


•X 


Jos eon Devi to' 






X. 


X 


. X 


-Kim Gnftin 




X 




Alvin Goldberg * 




X 


1 .X 


Dennis S. Qouran 


X i 


X 


X 


rranklyn S- Hannan 




X 


X 


Paul D. Koltzman 


1 X 1 


Dcminic Infante <■ - , 


X 1 


X 


i X 


.Jajnes Cr^NfcCroskey . • 




X 


X 


Gerald Nt^Uer it ^ _ - 




•X 




tdi^3yd-J. Pappalft^ > ^ ' , 


X 1 


X 


X ' 


Miciaei H. ?ross.er 






X 1 


= ' 




/»V, Claries Reddin? 




1 


X i 






Garv^M. Richetto 




1 


X i 


X \ 


James Roever' 




1 




X i 


X 


Lawrence! iV. Rcseniieid 




1 


X 1 


X - 




Thomas Scieidel 




^ X 1 


X 




, Rooerta, Scott 




1 


X t 


, X 1 


X 


David H, Smith 


X i 




X 


Philip Tcmokins - . ^ 


f X ■ 1 




Lawrence R. ^vheeless * ' , 


X ' 1 


X 1 


'X» 


Frederick Williams 






X 1 


■X 1 


X 


S^' William Work 




V 


X 1 


X 1 


X 


\ 

Totals ^ 

' — i. ♦ 

r 






29 


50 


23 



Responses receiyed after data processing was icmpltfted are not 
included in totals, , • * 
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APPENDIX B 



A CROl^S^ I MPACT ANALYSIS OF PRlOHl TY SOCiKTAL rROBLKMS 



Inst ruct lont; Tlic qiteat ion being afM^eiiAeU 
In Uila activity Is: "If, by I980A^ 

(Inser t problew ROW dcarr l ptionJ_ w<»r^ to 
rertrli cifele propMTt Ions, what Impart would 
It have on (Insert prnb tew OUIOJMN descrln- 
tlOM ) 7" ^— 

for example, "If, by 1980, the problem of 
se^iirhiR sii>nfCTe al trrn.il Ives to foAsll 
fuels j^^^rt to readi crisis pioportlons, to 
what extent -would the problem, of air 
pollution Increase, decrease, or not be 
aff** led?'* 

UsInK the scale whl<h appiars below the 
matrix, >»dge the degree of impact of' 
e.ich set of relat lon8l|ij>s in the* 
Matrix. 




Maximum DRCRFJ^SE 
In scr lousncss, 
MMffnltti^e, >y 
inteiislty 



-2 



+ 1 



+2 



Maximtim INTRMSe 
In nor ItuisnesK, 
4j magnitude, 



/ 



Intensity 



*The + sign lndic««tcs an Increasing Impact, the -sign a decreasing 
Iwpsct; and, 0 signifies no appreciable Impact. 
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